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RE MARKS 


3 1 ON THE 


PRO POSALS lately publiſhed 


FOR 
A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF 


DoN QUIX OTE 


"Da SIR, 


Am infinitely obliged to you, for your 
moſt entertaining letter. To us who 
live almoſt conſtantly in the country, 
town- news is the greateſt regale ima- 
ginable ; and thoſe occurrences, which to 
you (who, are on wa ſpot, and have your 


attention 


attention drawn off by the number and va- 
riety that daily happen) appear trivial, arc 
affairs of great importance to us, and afford 
much matter, diſcourſe and ſpeculation. 


| You congratulate me on the new tranſla- 
tion of my favourite book, Don QuixoTe, 
by Dr. S. whoſe propoſals and ſpeci- 
men [I received along with your letter. 
You are of opinion, that as the doctor has 
had ſome ſucceſs in novels of the humorous 
kind, he muſt be therefore extreamly capa- 
ble of taſting the genuine wit and humor 
of the original, and of giving it the pro- 
per ſpirit and force in Engliſh. = 


I will readily allow, that the having a 
turn and taſte for humor is requiſite in the 
tranſlator of ſuch a work ; but there are 
many other qualifications no leſs neceſſary, 
or rather much more ſo. He ought to 
underſtand both languages to a greater de- 
gree than moſt of the natives. He ſhould 
not only know them grammatically, and 

be skilled in the language and ftile of the 
men of learning, and the gentry of egch 
country, but be perfectly acquainted with 
the peculiarity of thinking and beha- 
viour, the odd cuſtoms and yulgar prejudices, | 

EY e the 


& 


the burleſque expreſſions, the phraſes and 
proverbs of the loweſt rank of people, and 
likewiſe with the dialects of the different 
provinces. This is a knowledge not to 
be attained by books and dictionaries; the 
beſt of which are, for the moſt part, defi- 
cient in the comick phraſes and words of a 
language, and it is only to be acquired by 
long reſidence in a country, and converſing 
in general with all ranks and conditions of 
the natives. 


 Suppoſing a tranſlator as s well qualified as 
J here would have him; ſtill, in a work 
of true humor, ſuch as abounds i in every 
page of Don Quixote, he will be often puz- 
zled, and obliged to own that he cannot, 
with all his endeayours,. come up to the 
true ſenſe and ſpirit of the original expreſ- 
fion, or give an adequate idea of what is 
meant or alluded to by the author. 


What therefore ſhall we ſay to a man, 
who, having neither the qualifications above- 
mentioned, nor even the beſt dictionaries, 
and being too lazy or inaccurate to make a 
proper uſe of the helps he either has, or 
might eaſily procure, ſets up for a tranſlator 
of a. book, perhaps (except our Hudibras) 
the moſt difficult in the world to trenſlate, 

and 


41 

and propoſes no leſs than a ſubſcription of 
two guineas? He has happily given a ſhort 
ſpecimen of his tranſlation ; from whence 
only, even with my little skill in Spaniſh, 
I think I can bring undoubted proofs that 
Dr. S. is ſuch a tranſlator as I juſt now 
mentioned. Were I better verſed in the 
Spaniſh language, or had I books by me 
to conſult, I ſhould not doubt being able 
to find out many more egregious blunders, 
inaccuracies and bad tranſlations.” | 


According to this new tranſlation, Don 
Quixote's dinner on Saturdays was a diſh 
of gripes and grumblings. In his note * 

4 Oat 10-936 


* Gripes and grumblings, in Spaniſh Duelos y 
* Lucbrantos : the true meaning of which, the former 
* tranſlators have been at great pains to inveſtigate, as 
the importance of the ſubject (no doubt) required. 
' + But their labours have, unhappily, ended in nothing 
* elſe than conjectures, which for the entertainment 
* and inſtruction of our readers, we beg leave to re- 
< peat. One interprets the phraſe into collops and 
* eggs, being, ſaith he, a very ſorry diſh.” In this 
* decifion, however, he is contradicted by another 
** commentator, who affirms, it is # m/s too good to 
% mortify withal ; neither can this virtuoſo agree with 
* a late editor, who tranflates the paſſa ge in queſtion, 
* into an amlet; but takes occaion to fall out with 
% Boyer for his deſcription of that diſh, which he 
** molt ſagaciouſly underſtands to be a bacon froize, 

| | or 


1 

on that paſſage, which is inſerted be- 
low, with a great affectation of that 
ſolemn humor which he tells us he intends 
to preſerve in his tranſlation, he informs 
us; 1, That in the Spaniſh it is Delos 

Quebrantos. 2dly, That the former 
tranſlators did not underſtand the 12 
of it, and that they make very abſur 
conjectures about it: and, zdly, That he 
does not underſtand it any better than 
they did, and that he can make conjec- 
tures full as abſurd as theirs. It is indeed 
— os 


< of rather fryze, from it's being fried, from frit in 
% French; and concludes with this judicious query, 
After all theſe learned diſc ulſitions, who knows hut 
« the author means a diſp of nichils 2 If this was his 
* meaning indeed, ſurely we may venture to conclude, 
e that falling was very expenſive in la Mancha; for 
the author mentions. the Duelos y Luebrantes, 
% among thoſe articles that conſumed three fourths of 
* the knight's income. 8 | 
* Having conſidered this momentous affair with all 
* the deliberation it deſerves, we in our turn preſent 
** the reader, with cucumbers, greens and peaſe-por- 
ridge, as the fruit of our induſtrious reſearches; be- 
4% ing thereunto determined, by the literal ſignifica- 
© tion of the text, which is not grumblings and groan- 
ings, as the laſt-mentioned ingenious annotator ſeems 
© to think ; but rather pains and breakings ; and evi- 
_ *' dently points at ſuch eatables as generate and expel 
1 wind; qualities (as every body knows) eminently 
inherent in thoſe vegetables we have mentioned as 
** Our hero's Saturday's repaſt. 


( w') 
a misfortune for a tranſlator to meet with 
ſuch a ftumbling-block, at firſt ſetting 
out; but ſure he had better have con- 
deſcended - to haye had recourſe to ſome 
of the Spaniſh miniſter's cooks or foot- 
men, who probably might know what ſo 


common a diſh Was, than leave it, Gripes 


and grumblings,” which convey no idea 
at all. As a parallel caſe, ſuppoſe a French- 
man was to tranſlate the following ſentence, 
He was very temperate in all his meals, 


<« and at ſupper had only a Welch rabbet, 5 


in this manner; I etoit ſobre dans tous 


ies repas, et a ſouper mangeoit ſeulement 


« an lapin du paris de Galles: And then, 
in a note, diſcuſs whether a man could be 
called abſtemious, that eat up a whole. rab- 
bet for ſupper, and offer ſome conjectures 
as to the Welch rabbets being ſmaller-than 


others. Would he not be deſervedly 


deſpiſed, ſince any ſervant- maid or drawer 
could have told him, that nothing more 


was meant than a piece of toaſted cheeſe. | 


But if our learned. doctor had conſulted 
the Madrid dictionary, which it is un- 
pardonable for him not to have been pro- 
vided with, as it is the only one of any 
authority, like the Cruſca in Italian, or 
Richelet and Furetiere in F rench; he 1 

aye 


„„ 7 
have found, Duelos y Quebrantos HNaman 
en la Mancha a la tortilla di huevos y 
ſeſos; Latine, Ex ovis cerebriſq, friuus 
Orbiculus ; that is, a name peculiar to La 
Mancha, fignifying a kind of amlet made 


of eggs and brains of beaſts The book 


is dear, it is true; but ſure any bookſeller 
would have given him credit, on the 
ſtrength of the ſubſcription. . 


But here I muſt add a fimilar inſtance of 
the doctor's skill and accuracy as a tranſ- 
lator, from the edition of Gil Blas, to 
which his name is prefixed. I have noted 


many more, but this is the firſt T at preſent 


recollect. He tranſlates, * Un petit chantre 
« de Mondonedo, qui couroit le pais'—— 


* 


« A little ftrolling ballad-finger of Mon- 
© donedo.” A tolerable knowledge of the 


French tongue, or conſulting Richelet, would 


have informed him, that chantre never 


ſignifies a Ballad finger, but one of the 
VICATS choral, or minor CANNONS of | ſome 


cathedral : and indeed the leaft reflection 


on the ſequel of- the ſtory, might have 
ſnewn him the abſurdity of his tranſls- 
tion; for the evidence of this canon frees 
Gil Blas afterwards from priſon at Aſtorga. 
Now a minor canon, being an eccleſiaſtick, 

« 1 * 
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(12. ) 
was ſure, in Spain eſpecially, to be treat- 
ed with ſome | ſort of reſpect, and his 
evidence would be of weight; whereas 
a ſtrolling ballad- ſinger would have been 
moſt probably ſent to. priſon to bear Gil 
Blas company, as a ſpy or accomplice of 
the robbers, inftead of contributing to his 
enlargement. 5 


« He maintained a female houſe- 
« _ turned of forty, a niece of about 
c hal 


that age, and a truſty young fel- 


4 low, fit for field and market, who could 
4 turn his hand to any thing, either to 
e ſaddle the horſe or handle the hough.*” 
Fide, Page 2. of the propoſals. 


In his note, he ſays, that what he has 
tranſlated hong b, is in the original podadera, 
or pruning - hook. In all wine countries, 
the culture and dreſſing of the vines is the 
moſt important and eſſential part of their 
husbandry; and the head ſervant in hus- 
bandry is the vigneron, or wine-dreſſer: ſo 
he had done better to have tranſlated po- 


dadera, according to its true meaning. 
4 Our 


* * Podadera literally ſigniſies a pruning- hook. 


b o 


Vid. note in the ſpecimen, 


( 13 ) 


“Our *{quire, who bordered upon fifty, 
« was of a tough conſtitution, extremely 
« meagre, and hard featured, an early 
« riſer, and in point of exerciſe, another 
Nimrod.“ N 


In the original (ſays the note) a Jover 


of hunting. What need was there then, 
of introducing Nimrod? Neither ſhould 
he have tranſlated it a Ioer of hunting; 
hallo, and caccia, ſignify in general all 
purſuit of wild beaſts or birds, from the at- 
tacking lions and tigers, to the taking ſmall 
birds with birdlime. Our word hunting 
_ expreſſes -a particular way of purſuing the 
game; he ſhould therefore have rendered it, 
that he was a great ſportſinan. _ 


« After having choſen, rejected, amend- 
© ed, tortured and revolved a world of 
“ names, in his imagination, he fixed upon 


“ Rozinante; * an appellation, in his opi- 
« nion, lofty, ſonorous and expreſſive, not 
* only of his former, but likewiſe of his 


C : _ preſent 


_ * ** Rozinante implies that which was formerly an 
* horſe, though the ante ſeems to have been intended 
„ by the knight as a badge of diſtinction, by which 
he was ranked before all other horſes.” Note to the 
ſpecimen. 


eee ate od Bi ere irate is — 


( 14 ) 
« preſent ſituation, which intitled him to 
e the preference over all other horſes uncer 


4 the fun. Ten 


The abſurdity of this note will plainly 
appear, when I tell you, that Ro; in 
French, Ron&ino in Italian, and Ro Sin, 
in Spaniſn, mean always a road-horſe, or 
hack. The Cruſca and Madrid dictionaries 
render it, in Latin, Eguulus, Mannilns. 
The war-horſe, or charging-horſe, that the 
knight uſed in battle, was called [O77 her, 
in French; Chr ſero, deſtriero, Corrillore, in 
Italian: ſo Roginante's name expreſſed his 
having been Ro227n0, or a hack, before 
Dori Quixote 'preferted him to be bis Chr. 
flero, or War- horſe. lin 0H 


bs Hemant del 9 who, at the bar 
<« tle of. Ronceſ valles, put the enchanter 'Or- 
„ lando/ t6 death, by the ſame mens that 
< Hereules uſed, when he ſtrangled | the 
earth- Horn Anteon. Neither was lie 
« ſilent in the praiſe of Morgante; ho, 
'« though of that gigantic race, which is 
4 noted for inſolence and incivility, was 

* pericitly affable and well-bred. . But his 
4 chief favourite was Reynaldo of Montal- 
% yan, whom he hugely admired for his 
* proweſs, in la[lyiwg from his caſtle to 
« rob 


( i5 ) 


« rob travellers; ; and, above all things; 
for his dexterity in ſtealing that idol of 
« the impoſtor Mahomet, which, acoording 
« to the hiſtory, was of ſolid gold. For 
an opportunity of pummelling the traitor 
“ Galalon, he would willingly have given 
his houſe-keeper, body and foul; —_ 

« and his niece into the * > | 


I will 0 the han Orlando, 
inſtead of the enchanted, as it may be 
an error of the preſs; but as in Engliſn 
we preſerve the Greck and Latin ter- 
minations to proper names, 1 ſee no rea- 
ſon, except ignorance or careleſſneſs, why 
he has left Anteus with a Spaniſh name, 
by which he will not be known to an 
Engliſh reader. The ſame I may ſay of 
Renaud de Montauban ; or in Italian, Ri- 
naldo di Montalbano;: who was a French» 
mah, and lord of Montauban. He has left 
his name as in Spaniſh, viz. Reynaldo of 
Montalvan: as likewiſe Galalon, called by 
other writers Gano, or Ganellone; of whom 
I ſhould take no notice, ſince his: name is 
only ct lebrated in the books of Romances 
and dubious hiſtory, only that the doctor 
days i in his note / that he betrayed the Sphaniſb 
_ at N b bn _ army 

in which 
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66) | 
which was defeated at that battle, ſo cele- 
brated by the romancers and poets, for the 
death of Orlando and the Paladins, was the 
French army, under Charlemagne; which, 
on their return to France was, by the trea- 
chery of Ganellon, drawn into the narrow 
| ſſes of the Pyrenean mountains, and there 
| in part cut off by the Moors and moun- 

taincers. It is indeed no important piece 
of hiſtory, but as the doctor did attempt 
an explanation of it, he ſhould at leaſt 
have given a true one. otherwiſe we may 
juſtly tuſpet him in other places of equal 
blunders. "Me: . 


When TI had got thus far of my letter, 
a friend asked me if I had ſeen Jarvis's | 
tranſlation of Don Quixote, Upon my tell- . | 
ing him, that I knew only a very bad one 
of Motteux, and that of Skelton, which | 
was but indifferent, he ſent me Jarvis's. If I A 
was pleaſed at finding we had in our lan- 
guage as good a tranſlation of my favourite 
author, and done with as much attention 


and skill as we can ever expect to have 

from any body, I was ſurprized beyond 

all meaſure at the conſummate effrontery 
 - (for I cannot call it otherwiſe) of a man, 
who, without any of the qualities requiſite 

for a good tranſlator, dares to publiſh his 

| propoſals 


- C0. 

propoſals and ſpecimen, when there is ſo 
much a better tranſlation exiſting than he 
is, or ever will be, capable of making; in 
which thoſe abovye-cited paſſages, where 
he has ſo greatly blundered, are rightly 
tranſlated, and properly explained by very 
ſenſible notes: ſo that I can ſcarcely ſup- 

ſe he ever could have ſeen it, other- 
wiſe that tranſlation alone muſt have pre- 
vented his publiſhing ſuch egregious ab- 
ſurdities ; and his ſubſcribers would have 


been infinitely better uſed, if he had literally 


followed it throughout, inſtead of giving 
them ſuch a crude, mangled, blundering 
work, as his muſt be, if he goes on as his 
ſpecimen promiſes. 12 12 2 


I muſt now, at the hazard of tiring you 


with the length of my epiſtle, offer a few 
obſervations and, conjetures of my own; 
with reſpect to the nature of this moſt in- 


imitable work, Don Quixote, and the in- 


tent the author Cervantes had in writing 
it; and alſo communicate to you ſome 
diſcoveries I think I have made, relating 
to his life and actions. 9 


It is a general received opinion that 


Cervantes, by the character he has drawn 


of Don Quixote, meant to ridicule the ex- 


tra vagant chimerical notions of yalour and 


gallantry 


1 
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T ( 18 ) 

gallantry which at that time prevailed 
in Spain, and to banter his countrymen 
out of them; and I have ſomewhere 
found it given as a reaſon for the great 
declenſion of the Spaniſh monarchy and 
power, under the IIId and IVth Philips, 
and Charles IId, that Don Quixote had 
produced too great an effect, and had 
damped the antient Spaniſh courage : but 
if it may be proved, that the Spaniſh na- 
tion at that time had no ſuch extravagant 
notions of courage and gallantry, as to 
render them by any means like Don 
Quixote, then this opinion falls to the 
ground, and we muſt find out another 
reaſon for Ceryantes's writing. 


Knight-crrantry took its origin from the 
Lombard laws, which eſtabliſhed trials by 
combat. This barbarous cuſtom ſoon pre- 
vailed over all Europe, as it muſt naturally 
do, when arms and war were looked on as 
the only employ or occupation worthy a free 
man; and the nobility neither knew, nor 
thought of any thing elſe . In thoſe _ it 

338 $35 Olten 


Voltaire has, in his little eſſay on the hiſtory of 
the Cruſades, given in few words fo juſt and lively a 
deſcription of the diſpoſition of the nobility in _— 
in thoſe days, and the ſtate of ſociety, that I muſt refer 
yo to it for a confirmation of what is here aſſerted. 
id. Abrege de l'hiſtoire uni verſelle, article des 
eroiſade, tom. 2, pag. 114, ed. Londres. 


(0 

often happened, that prieſts, women and 
infants were obliged to appear in the liſts 
by their champions, for the defence of their 
lives and properties. A ftout and valiant 
knight therefore, who was ready to appear 
as champion for thoſe helpleſs perſons who 
were unjuſtly, accuſed, or whoſe properties 
were iniquitouſly invaded, was a noble and 
virtuous character, and a uſeful member of 
ſociety, ſuch as it was: beſides, as the 
combat was looked on as a ſolemn appeal 
to the juſtice of God, if the champion 
judged his party's cauſe a good one, he 
looked on himſelf as aſſured of victory. 


From theſe real characters and cuſtoms 
the romancers and poets took occaſion, 
not only to invent many fictitious per- 
ſonages, whom they made to wander about 
in ſearch of adventures and atchievements; 
but, when they took real characters from 
hiſtory, they added ſo many legendary, 
abſurd tales, that they rendered the whole 
incredible; and as from the weight of the 
armour and way of fighting in thoſe times, 
extraordinary bodily ſtrength was a moſt 
neceſſary qualification for a warrior; and 
as ſpells and enchantments were univerſally 
credited, ſo they had a fine field for their 
fictions of giants, magicians, &c. but after- 

| wat wards 


{a} 


wards when Europe became more civilized, 


and human ſtatute purg'd the general weal, 
theſe trials by combat either were formally 
aboliſhed, or ceaſed by diſuſe every where, 
and of courte all knight-errantry ended. 
Juſts and tournaments ftill continued in 
vogue; and indeed, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, the armour and manner of fighting 


made a conſtant courſe of all exerciſes that 


could ſtrengthen the body, abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to whoever followed war, as all 


the nobility at that time did“; and now and 
then, when a nobleman found himſelf re- 
markably skillful and potent in arms, he 
would be fond of going to ſhew his ſtrength 
and addreſs in foreign parts, in order to ac- 
quire fame and reputation : and this was al- 
ways done with a great deal of romantick 
gallantry and pomp, agreeable to the hu- 
mor of thoſe times, and theſe military 
ſports often ended fatally with bloodſhed : 


but then this cuſtom was as much or more 
in vogue in other countries, as in Spain ; 
and 1 will only refer you to Dugdale's 


Antiquities 


The view of the horſe armoury at the Tower of 


London, will give a very compleat idea of the armour 
and accoutrements of a man at arms, or knight, of 
thoſe days: where are alſo to be ſeen the heavy launces, 


ſwords and battle-axes, which they commonly uſed, 


though at preſent, from the great ſize and weight of 


them, we can ſcarce believe it poſſible. 
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Antiquities of Warwickſhire, where he gives 
an account of the Earl of Warwick's tour- 
nament near Calais, and of Sir John Aſtley's 
two combats againſt a French and an Arra- 
gonian knight, to be convinced that our 
own countrymen were, in theſe reſpects, 
as romantick as any other nation what- 
ever. Beſides, the Spaniſh tournaments 
were of a different nature from thoſe of 
other countries ; for their horſemen riding 
moſtly ſhort, a la ginetta, in their ſports 
they uſed the juego de cannas, throwing 
canes at one another, after the Mooriſh 
faſhion, which was not ſo dangerous as 
the combat with launces: and indeed, ſo 
ſoon as that weapon came to be laid aſide 
by the cavalry for the ſword and piſtol, 
all juſts and tournaments grew into diſ- 
uſe, which was already the caſe in Cer- 
( Tops | nnd lt. 2 


, Bull-feaſts indeed were, and are ſtill, the 
delight of the Spaniards : but what is ex- 
traordinary, I do not recolle that Cer- 
vantes any where endeavours to turn that 
exerciſe into ridicule, though certainly no- 
thing can be more in the high romantick 
taſte. Nor does he exert his wit and hu- 
mor againſt the folly of the Duello, or the 
{cienee of diſcuſſing quarrels, and regulating 
% | D private 
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private combats ; which, by way of emi- 
nence, was called ſcien a cavallereſca, or 
the ſcience of a gentleman, which at that time 
prevailed to the higheſt degree all over Eu- 
rope: and we find it ridiculed by all our co- 
mick writers of that age, in numberleſs places, 
which ſhews we were greatly infected with 
it. Indeed two books printed in England 
at that time, on that abſurd ſubject, one of 
which is dedicated to the Earl of Eflex 
and the other to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
ſeem to prove its being in high eſteem 
and faſhion here: and it is ſomewhat diffi- 
cult to account for Ceryantes's not having 
_ Expoſed the Duello, and its conſequences, 
with all the force of his wit and humor, if 
his chief intent had been to explode all 
falſe valour, of which this was the utmoſt 
perfection. To enter into a detail of it, 
and all its abſurdities, would much exceed 
the bounds I have ſet myſelf, and ſwell 
this letter to a large volume. | 


The tranſlator's preface to Jarvis's edi- 
tion gives a very imperfect account of it, 
with a great parade of learning; and 
never read FAUSTO, an 


Italian author he cites, yet what he 
there quotes from him is ſo different from 
what other authors give us, ſo contrary 

to 


( ay ) 
to the true ſpirit of the Duello, oy ſo ab- 
ſurd in itſelf, that J muſt think he miſ⸗ 
underſtood the author, or that he 1 is not 
1 authentick. he 


But it muſt be allowed that, at this 
time, true military valour, in the moſt 
| honourable ſenſe of the word, was at its 
higheſt pitch in Spain. Their infantry had, 
for above a century, been the admiration 
and terror of all Europe, and maintained 
their reputation under all the misfortunes 
that the weakneſs of their government 
brought on their arms, till 1643, when 
the laſt remains of their celebrated Flanders 
bands were, after a moſt deſperate reſiſtance, 
cut totally to pieces at the battle of Ro- 
croy, by the Duc DEnguien, afterwards 
Prince of Conde, who was forced to bring 
cannon to break the ranks of thoſe in vin- 
cible batallions, which the utmoſt efforts 
of his troops could not do. 


The French, who had moſt — 
their waer (though enemies) give them 
| the 


 * Monſignor Sans in wy Bibioters dell' Elo- 
quenza Italiana, vol. 2, pag. 3 66, ed. Ven. 17 3 
mentions a book or two of Fauſto's on the Duel lo; 
adds, That they are of little or no authority. 5 


wi 1 
the higheſt encomiums. Brantome, in many 
places, praiſes their ſtrict order, diſcipline, 
ſobriety and valour; and when he deſcribes 
the teræi, or regiments, which the Duke 
of Alba led into Flanders, he is quite in 
raptures with their ſtately, grand appear- 
ance, many of the ſoldiers being gentlemen 
of family, and all of them vying with each 
other in military finery ; ſuch as * plumes 
of feathers, gold chains, and their arms orna- 
mented and inlaid with gold and filver. - 

* Negele were no in uſe then. The folder 
of different nations, were diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
of their ſcarves, and the croſſes which they wore on 
their armour, Voltaire attributes the introduction of 
uniforms to Lewis XIV. but he did not do it till 
about 1670, or later; for in Vander Meulen's pictures, 
who attended him in all his conqueſts, and painted 
every thing from the life, you ſee none; which he could 
not omit in painting of troops, if they were then uſed. 
But D'Ablancourt, in his Memoirs, expreſsly ſays, That 
Mareſhal Schomberg took them from the Engliſh regi- 
ments which came to ſerve in Portugal, which were 
cloathed in red uniforms, and the regiments diſtin- 
guiihed by different facings; and that he followed 
that example in Portugal, and afterwards introduced it 
into France. The Engliſh had uſed them a great 
while; for in the Memoirs of the Duke of York, 
printed with the Life of 'Turenne, he ſays, That at the 
— of the Downs, in 1658, he knew the Engliſh as 
they came out of the trenches, by their red coats: 
and I think I have, in ſome old 4725 before that time, 
met with the word red- coats uſed for ſoldiers. 


4 


The celebrated Abbe du Bos, in his in- 
troduction to his excellent hiſtory of the 
Ligue de Cambray, ſpeaks thus of them: 
© The ſtrength of the Spaniſh armies con- 
« ſiſted in their infantry. It was com- 

« poſed of ſoldiers who were brave, hardy, 
& ſober, and which, in ſervice, obſeryed 
« the ſtricteſt diſcipline : in ſhort, ſuch as 
« Juſtin deſcribes the Spaniards: in his days, 
« men whom hardſhip and want could not 
„ diſcourage, nor danger terrify. Their 
« f arms were targets, partiſans, ſwords, dag- 

* gers and harquebuſſes. N othing could 
„ reſiſt them in aſſaults of towns, and 
4 though the Swiſſers and Germans might 
“ break them in the open plains, they 
« could not nevertheleſs put them to flight. 
„The Spaniſh ſoldiers, covered with their 
c targets, would puſh in among the pikes 
s of their enemies, to ſtab them with their 
< daggers; and generally, in theſe engage- 
ments, the greateſt loſs was on the fide 
© of the conquerors. Soon after, learning 
« in Italy the Swiſs method of mixing 
„ pikemen among their batallions, they 
< were no longer a 1 eaſy to be 
_ broken.” 


He 
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He ſays much more of them, but this is 
ſufficient to ſhew the high degree of eſteem 
the Spaniſh ſoldiery were in at that time ; 
and, as Abbe du Bos expreſſes it, The 
« great reputation that theſe ſtern batal- 
4 lions of ſun-burnt dwarfs kept up for 
above one hundred and fifty years, till 
© they ſunk, overwhelmed with the mis- 
4 fortunes of the monarchy they defended.” 


Now Cervantes was a ſoldier, nay, 1 


think a captain, in theſe very troops; and 


was, as you will ſee in the ſequel, a man 
of a moſt undaunted and deſperate courage: 
and there can be no manner of doubt, but 
that he had all the Spaniſh punto, and high 
notions of valour and honour as ſtrong in 
him as any man of the whole nation, and 
would not have dared to have contradicted 
or ridiculed any of the moſt romantick 

opinions of his countrymen in theſe affairs; 
which, to all ſoldiers, are moſt particularly 

tender points. 


But now you will naturally ask me, what 
did Ceryantes write his book for? Was it 
only to amuſe his countrymen with a work 
of humor? No; his deſign was great, 

__ _ worthy 
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_ worthy of a man of his genius, and nobly 
executed on quite a new, original plan, and 
the beſt calculated to ſerve the end he pro- 
poſed. 1 


| His book was meant to ridicule the ſtu- 


dies and taſte, not the cuſtoms and manners 


of the Spaniards. He ſaw, with regret and 
indignation, that in moſt other countries in 
Europe true taſte and polite literature pre- 
vailed, and that arts and ſciences were en- 
couraged and cultivated, whilſt Spain was 
ſtill in the greateſt degree of ignorance and 


barbariſm, and nothing read or eſteemed 
but romances and books of chivalry, and 


of theſe the yery worſt were moſt in yogue, 
the legends of knight-errantry : works as 
wild and abſurd as the Arabian Tales, 
from whence no uſeful knowledge or maxims 
could ever be drawn, or could any man 
be made wiſer or better by them. 


How could he then moſt effectually at- 
tack this depraved taſte of his country- 
men? A grave argumentation would not 
have been read, at leaſt by the majority; 
nor would it have had the effect of ex- 
quiſite ridicule. He ſaw that nothing 


but novels and works of amuſement and 


imagination 
* "I, 
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imagination would go down, What then 
has he done? By drawing a character en- 
tirely original, with all the wit and hu- 
mor, poſſible, he fell in with their taſte, 
and forced them to read and bear the 


ſevereſt ſatire imaginable on themſelves. 


He preſents. them Don Quixote, a man 
otherwiſe of good ſenſe and judgement, but 
who, in his peculiar madneſs, forms all his 
ideas upon the plan of the books which 
were then read and admired, and who acts 
accordingly. Could there be a finer way of 
ſhewing them the uſeleſſneſs, or rather per- 
nicious tendency, of ſuch kind of ſtudies ? 
In many parts of the work, we meet with 
fine ſtrokes of criticiſm on authors that we 
know, and are ſenſible of; but at that 
time, when all the books alluded to were 
well known, I dare ſay there was ſcarce a 
but what afforded delicate touches of 
tire ; as our celebrated play of the Rehear- 
ſal muſt have had a quite different effect on 
the audience, when all the plays imitated 


or parodied in it were in conſtant acting, 


and known by every body, than it 50 can 
poſſibly have now. 


In the view W of a ſatire Ke * 


taſte and ſtudies of the Spaniards, I * on 
Don 
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Don Quixote to be the greateſt peaformanch 
that ever appeared; whereas, if you conſi- 
der it as a ſatire on their cuſtoms and man- 
ners, it appears very imperfect, as he has 
ridiculed cuſtoms they never had to any 
din degree than their neighbours, and 

as not touched on the Duello, Bull- feaſts, 
and other things, which might have pro- 
perly been the ſubject of ridicule. . 


I ſhall now add a word relating to the 
life and actions of our author, and ſo con- 
clude this tedious epiſtle. Miguel Cervantes 
de Saavedra was certainly, by the con- 
ſent of all his biographers, a ſoldier ; and, 

art of his life, a ſlave at Algiers. Some 
imagine he gives you his own ſtory, in that 
of the captive. Indeed that ſtory always 
particularly ſtrikes me. Tt is told with ſuch 
ſpirit, and, at the {ame time, with ſuch fim- 
plicity, that you cannot but feel with him, 
and think that no man could deſcribe ad- 
ventures in ſuch a manner, but one who 
actually had undergone: thoſe hardſhips he 
deſcribes. 45 


But Cervantes means not to 2 his own. 
adventures; ; he however alludes to himſelf, 
in a paſſage where the captive, deſcribing 

| E the 
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the cruelties of Azan Aga his maſter, ſays, 
One Spaniſh ſoldier only, called Saave- 
dra, happened to be in his good graces ; 

and though he did things which will re- 
4 main in the memory of theſe people for 
« many years, and all towards obtaining 
his liberty, yet he never gave him a 
blow, nor ordered one to be given him, 
4 nor ever gave him ſo much as a hard 
« word; and for the leaſt of many things 
& he did we all feared he would be impaled 
4 alive, and he feared it himſelf more than 
once: and, were it not that the time will 
not allow me, I would now tell you of 
4 ſome things done by this ſoldier, which 
« would be more entertaining, and more 
4 lurprizing, than the FO of my 


A ſtory.” 


By this Saavedra is ceny d meant our au- 
thor; and Morgan, in his Hiſto 8 of Algiers, 


(pag. "563 and ſeq.) cites the followin 
Be E out 'of Haedo, a Portugueſe Frey | 


| which has hitherto been unobſerved by a 
the writers which I have ſeen, that mention 
Cervantes, but can belong to no other per- 
ſon; which clearly ſhews him to be a 
man of a moſt deſperate and undaunted 
courage, as I have before aſſerted. 
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« Tn the fitſt year of his adminiſtration, 


« at once he got fifteen capti ves, able to 
« disburſe conſiderable ſums for their ran- 
« ſoms: by four or five of them, indeed he 
„Was no great gainer in the end. Theſe 
« were twelve Spaniſh, and three Mayor- 
« can gentlemen ; who, being ſlaves to 
« different patrons, all demanding high 


_ © prices, were deſirous of leaving thoſe ava- 
“ ricious dealers in human fleſh with the 
« dog to hold. The contriver of all was 


« one Don Miguel de Cervantes, a gallant, 
c enterprizing, cavalier Spaniard ; who 
a though he never wanted money, could 
not. obtain a releaſe. 2 


« A bold mariner of Mayorca, named 
4“ Viana, having then ranſomed himſelf; 
« Don Miguel and the reft agreed with 


« him to fetch them off by night in a 


ce brigantine ; ſending by him letters to 


i the Vice-roy of Mayarca, deſiring his 
« affiftance. This Mayorcan undertook 


the affair. Upon his departure, the re- 


« mainder of thoſe fifteen gentlemen ab- 
“ ſconded in a garden, or vineyard, near 


c the ſea, appertaining to Al-Caid Haſſan 


(for ſeyeral were there ſome months be- 
"= 
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& fore) a renegado Greek; where, unknown 


4 ©. the owner, they were concealed in a 
* caye, and carefully watched by that re- 
« negado's- JOE: * was 4 . 
« ' Chriſtian. . 


* Don Mi 2 ſup lied them 
4 with A a 41 b them by 
42 Spaniſn ſlave, known only by the 
4 name of El Dorador, or the Gilder; 
* who, except the {aid gardener, alone was 
« let into the ſecret, and who, with the 
other, was to accompany them in their 
& eſcape. Almoſt miraculouſly, they had 
© all that time eſcaped their owners moſt 
4 1 ſearch, and were quite given 
© yer. bin 


3 « Viana punctually 2 with his 
promiſe and obligation; and, at the Vice- 

* © roy's coſt, ſoon came with. a well ap- 
„ pointed brigantine : but juſt as he was 
g aſhore, in the dead time of a 

« yery dark night, certain Moors, unluckily 
« happening to paſs that way, raiſed the 
© alarm, and he found himſelf obliged to 
= return reinfecta. | | 


« As 


o 
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« As the cave was moiſt, ſome of thoſe 


« captive gentlemen began to want health, 
e and all of them to be in deſpair at this 


« tedious delay, ſo contrary to their expec- 


« tations; for many days had paſſed, and 
c they heard nothing of that diſappoint- 
« ment. Yet -ſtill they entertained ſome 
« hope of relief, as depending on Viana's 
1 | . 


« Their till-now faithful emiſſary, the 


„ Gilder, commenced villain. Repairing to 


« the palace, he expreſſed his deſire of be- 
coming a Muſſulman; and farther to in- 
« gratiate himſelf with the Baſha, from 
« whom, and perhaps from the owners of 
„ thoſe captives, if they ever got them, a 
noble reward might be expected, he made 
« an ample diſcovery, This was muſic to 
| « Haſlan Baſha, who had already ſwallow- 
ed thoſe loſt captives as lawful prize, 
Sending immediately for the Guardian 
« Baſhee, he ordered him to take a ſuffi- 
« cient party of armed men, and follow the 
6 perfidious Judas. The gardener was firſt 
“ ſeized, and then all thoſe in the cave. 


1 «As 
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« As the Baſha had ordered, particular 
care was taken of Don Miguel Cervantes, 
a perſon he much defired to call his 
own. This gentleman's charaQter is very 
remarkable; and, according to Haedo, 
the adventures of that noble captive, and 
of the others his aſſociates, would fill a 
volume. Without farther ceremony the 
Baſha ſent them all to his bagnio, ex- 
cept Cervantes, whom he retained : omit- 
ting neither offers, promiſes nor menaces, 
in qtder to induce him to diſcover who 
elſe was concerned with him in the con- 
trivance of that project: for, as the trai- 
tor [had inſinuated, he would fain have 

ailed on him to accuſe the aforeſaid 
5 Oliver, who was ſtill there; and from 
whom, with ſuch a handle, he would 
have extorted a round ſum before he 
quitted Algiers. But that generous, no- 
ble-ſpirited Spaniard, far from acknow- 
ledging him, or any other, to be in the 
leaſt privy thereto, took the whole ma- 


nagement and contrivance abſolutely upon 


himſelf. 


« When, after ſeveral days trial, Haſſan 
Baſha found he could get no more from 
4 


0 
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him, either by fair or foul means, he or- 
dered him to be carefully ſecured, among 
his other ſlaves, at the bagnio : though 
he was afterwards forcibly compelled to 
return him, and three or four more of 


that confederacy, to their reſpective pa- 


trons, 


* Al- Caid Haſſan, in whole garden they 


© 


had been taken, probably to clear him- 


« ſelf of all imputation, inftantly repaired 
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to the palace, inſiſting ſtrenuouſly to 
have the Baſha inflict ſome ſevere puniſh- 


ment on all the offenders, as he would 
„ ſet him an example in his own 1lave, the 


ardener. All he could get of Haſtan 
alha, was free leave to do what he 
thought fit with his own. Accordingly 
the poor gardener, a native of Navarre, 
was hanged up by one foot, and ſoon 
died, ſtrangled in his own blood. The 
reſt eſcaped, without corporal puniſh- 
ment. | 


ke Concerning Cervantes, my author adds : 
It is a wonderful caſe, how thoſe perſons 
could endure being ſo buried in a cavern, 


where they neyer ſaw any light, = 
| « breat 
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« breethed freſh air, only during the night, 
„ ſome of them ſeven months, ſome five. 
* and the reſt leſs, all- which time they 
« were ſupported by Cervantes, at the ex- 
„ treme hazard of his own life ; which he 
Vas four different times juſt upon the 
point of loſing, by being impaled, hook- 
ed or burned alive, and all for projects 
and attemps of his to ſet at liberty great 
* numbers of captives, and even for greater 
4 matters: for had his fortune and ſueceſs 
but correſponded with his courage, in- 
duſtry 7 is ſchemes, Algiers would at 
4 this * have been poſſeſſed by Chriſ- 
4 fians; to nothing Ik did His deſigns 
" aſpire. 


« He adds, That what * in the 
cave, during thoſe ſeven months, deſerves 
a particular hiſtory. 


4 The Baſha, being forced to return 
6. Cervantes to his patron, could not be 
„ eaſy 'till he had purchaſed that notable 
3 ſlave, which he did for five hundred 

< gold ducats, and let him go ſome time 
© after for double that money; chiefly at 
" the ſtrenuous interceſſion of a Trinitarian 

” — 
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Father, named F. Juan Gil, —_ | 


over to ranſom captives. | 


« Haſſan/Baſha uſed to ſay, concludes 
c this author, While I hold that maimed 
« Spaniard in \ ſafe cuſtody my veſſels, ſlaves, 
«.and even my whole city, are ſecure : ſo 
„ much did he dread the projects and con- 
« trivances of Don Miguel de Cervantes. 
« And had he not been betrayed by his 
| © confederates, happy would have been his 
« captivity, though one of the moſt 
« wretched tliraldoms' that ever any one 
6 underwent at Algiers: and the only re- 
« medy this Baſha could invent to guard 
« * from this formidable ſlave, was 
to purchaſe him of his patron. It is 
« * methinks, that Haedo is here ſo 
hy Nach, i in what regards this TY 
« captive.” . 


I have given you the whole paſſage 
out of Morgan, though a long one, be- 
cauſe I believe the book is not very 
common. And now, after fo long an epiſ- 
tle, the ſooner I come to a concluſion the 
better; therefore I ſhall trouble your pati- 


ence no longer, than juſt to beg you will 
do 


BE (En) 


me the juſtice to believe me, with the 
friendſhip, | 


do 


Dear 6IR, 


2 


Tours, &c. 


FINIS. 


